THE NOMADS' ROAD TO KABUL

original expression in its capital and this it finds in the
great walls which fling themselves over the hills above
the fortress of Bala Hissar.

In the contrast between the plain where Kabul lies,
an earth-coloured city splashed by the new white build-
ings, the new grey roofs of barracks, palaces and colleges,
and the mountain ramparts so much more brilliantly
white which enclose it, in this sharp insistence on change
where for thousands of years men have dwelt too near
the earth to need anything else, lies the challenge which
contemporary Afghans fling at Afghanistan.

The plain holds a lake delicately blue. It is shadowed
with a mist of poplars. In spring the villages, each
surrounded with smooth splendid walls, stand deep in
fruit blossom. It is a flood of red and rose-colour
spreading over the earth. Only the watch-towers rise
out of it, and the broken bastions from which the last
rebel, Bacha i Saqan, shelled the town. Around the
plain there are mountains and they are not feather-
smooth like the Sierra near Granada, which reminded
Osbert Sitwell of the " wings of angry swans." They
are rugged under the snow. Clouds add to their height
and shadows deepen their ice blues and greens into the
purples of a storm-driven sea. But on a clear day they
are white, and I have never looked at them without
surprise. They are nearer to the city than most moun-
tains, and more final. The country needs no other
defence and certainly no further justification.

The Afghans, perhaps, have ceased to see their moun-
tains except as barriers to invasion, and to the mechan-
ised civilisation they long to impose upon a land familiar
to Alexander, Genghis Khan, and Akbar. But in
moments of relaxation they pay tribute to their orchards,
to the foam and froth of blossom breaking against the
poplars.

The bazaars present a more difficult problem. They
may be dirty. They are certainly old-fashioned if the
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